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encore of a full third of his fantasia, took a diabolical revenge on
them, consciously or unconsciously, for their shameless men-
dicity. Mis performance of Schumann's concerto was enormously
satisfactory. If the band had only been able to follow his grada-
tions of tone and to make the little orchestral rejoinders to the
pianoforte a little less stolidly, as much might be said for the
whole performance. It was impossible not to rejoice in his com-
plete comprehension of the work, and the certainty with which
he found the right tempo, handling, and expression for every
phrase, so that it came out as a living utterance and not as a mere
finger trait committed to memory. I cannot speak with any
confidence of the orchestral numbers in the program; for my seat
was, except as to the piano, almost useless for critical purposes.
As far as I could judge, the band was very rough, especially in
the Kaisermarsch. As to the new overture by Emmanuel Moor, I
could make nothing of it as a whole. One moment it was obviously
decorative music: the next it seemed to be following some
imaginative subject, as to which the program offered no clue. It
was as if a number of bars from Das Rheingold had got mixed up
with a Haydn allegro. This slipping from one kind of music to
another is common enough with composers who merely echo the
sound of the great masters, and are as likely as not to make their
symphonies out of scraps of opera, and their operas out of scraps
of symphony. Now Mr Moor is not a mere echo: his talent is a
fairly strong and self-reliant one; but as far as I could judge from
a first hearing under somewhat unfavorable conditions, his over-
ture had been put together without any definite inspiration or
intention; and so, having no point to keep to, it turned out
neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.

At the Albert Hall on Thursday last the Royal Choral Society
was much more at home with Handel than it had been at the
previous concert with Berlioz. The crisp and vigorous stroke of
Handel, and the strength and audacity of his style, were of course
lacking, partly because these huge lumbering choirs of which we
are so proud always seem to oppress conductors with a sense of
their unwieldiness, partly because Sir Joseph Barnby's style is so
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